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Information 

We are open to the public! 


MEMBERSHIP SCHEME SPECIAL OFFER 


As well as saving money on every ticket, you will receive a free 
ticket if you take out membership during the period covered by 
this programme. 


THREE EASY WAYS TO JOIN 


♦ Telephone the Box Office on 021 359 3979 

♦ Call in at Advance Booking Office 

♦ Join when you buy your next ticket 

FULL MEMBERSHIP is a great way to save money 
on a good time. 

For £5.50 (£3.50 concessions) you get attractive discounts on 
tickets, special free screenings, special offers and reciprocal 
membership with other arts centres. Regulars quickly recoup 
their investment. 

MAILING MEMBERSHIP is specially designed 
for those of you who prefer to have a magazine mailed to you 
but don't wish to take advantage of full membership. £2.50 
(1.50 concessions) 

The Triangle Cafe is now open 7 days a week, from 2.30 to 8.30pm, serving 
refreshments and delicious home-made cakes. 

FACILITIES FOR THE DISABLED are available at the Cinema and we 
give one complimentary ticket to your attendant. Please telephone in 
advance and ask for the Duty House Manager on arrival. 


Films Fages 

Drozuning By Numbers .3 

The Fruit Machine .3 

Koyaanisqatsi .4 

Pozvaqqatsi . 5 

The Fast Temptation of Christ . 5 

Terence Daoies Trilogy .6 

Distant Voices, Still Lives .7 

A. World Apart . 8 

The Nature of the Beast .9 

The Sicilian . 9 

Empire of the Sun . 10 

Season 

George Kuchar . 11 

IVIatinees 

and Late P^igl^^ts 

The Fruit Machine . 13 

Withnail and 1 . 13 

Mairspray . 14 

Dogs in Space . 14 

The Unbearable 

Lightness of Being . 14 

Beetlejuice . 15 

Throzv Mama from 

the Train . 15 


CINEMA PRICES 

£2.50-Public. £2,00-Members, Students. £1.50-Senior Citizens, 
Unwaged, under 16s. All tickets £1.50 for week-day matinees. 
HOW TO BOOK TICKETS IN ADVANCE 
^Telephone the Box Office 021-359 397914192 
ACCESS and VISA welcome for all events. 

*Post us the Booking Form *Call in at the Box Office 
BOX OFFICE OPENING TIMES: Mon-Fri 9.30 a.m. - 5.00 p.m. 

TICKET SHOP 

You can now buy your tickets in the city centre from the TICKET 
SHOP, City Arcade, off Corporation Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

So don't be disappointed—^buy your tickets NOW! 


The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. Ltd. 
for providing music in the cinema. 


HMV 


The Wortd'i Best Music Stores. 

134, New Street Birmingham 
141, New Street Birmingham 


Pfogramme compiled by Peter Walsh. 

Triangle magazine is designed and produced by Lionart Associates. 
Telephone (0952) 506754. 

Printed by Cradley Print pic. Telephone (0384) 411411. 


HOW TO FIND THE TRIANGLE 

ON FOOT (Just 15 mins walk from New Street Station): Walk up 
Corporation Street from the centre of town, past the law courts, go 
down the subway by Barclays Bank and then continue up Aston 
Street till you find us, set back on the left. (The Triangle Cinema is 
on the triangular campus of Aston University—now called the 
Aston Triangle.) 

BY BUS: Buses 93,94,14, 55,43,103,104, stop nearby. 

BY>CAR: From the City centre take Jennens Road off Masshouse 
Circus Roundabout, then Woodcock Street on your left. 

Parking is available on Holt Street, Oxygen Street, and the new plot 
on Holt Street. 
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Main Films 



The Fruit Machine 


Drowning By Numbers (18) 
November 1-9 (See Calendar for times) 

After using an American star and a more conven¬ 
tional narrative style in The Belly of an Architect, 
Peter Greenaway returns here to an English set¬ 
ting and the concerns of his earlier films. Drown¬ 
ing By Numbers was conceived at the time of The 
Draughtsman's Contract, and like that film it's a 
black comedy about game-playing and murder. 
Three women of the same name—Cissie Colpitts, 
who featured in earlier Greenaway films, includ¬ 
ing The Falls —commit three murders. They 
drown their inadequate husbands and are confi¬ 
dent that their crimes will not be punished 
because the coroner, Madgett, fs in love with all 
of them. He is persuaded to pronounce each 
death an accident, much to the dismay of the 
dead men's relatives and friends. Their call for 
revenge can find no outlet in the law, so a mass 
tug-of-war is proposed to resolve the conflict. 

A plot synopsis cannot come anywhere near 
conveying the scope and resonances of Green¬ 
away's film, which is as obsessed with game¬ 
playing as any of its characters. The numbers of 
the title, for example, are introduced in the open¬ 
ing sequence, when a young girl, skipping in the 
open air, counts aloud from one to a hundred. 


Thereafter the numerical sequence is repeated 
through the rest of the film, the numbers one to a 
hundred appearing, in order, either on screen or 
in the dialogue. And the dialogue, as ever, is 
laced with a resoundingly English black humour, 
which is brought to life by Greenaway's strongest 
cast to date. Joan Plowright and Juliet Stevenson 
stand out, and Bernard Hill displays a great sense 
of resigned bewilderment as the weak and ulti¬ 
mately doomed coroner. Madgett hopes to use 
the women to his sexual advantage, but they are 
much cleverer than he is. As Greenaway has said, 
'this is a film about the confederacy of women, 
the solidarity—even "the conspiracy"—of 
women.' 

Director: Peter Greenaway. G.B./Netherlands, 1988. 

Starring: Bernard Hill, Joan Plowright, Juliet Stevenson. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 118 mins. 

The Fruit Machine (15) 
November 4-17 (See Calendar for 
times) 

Every bit as lively as his earlier hit. Letter to 
Brezhnev, Frank Clark's The Fruit Machine is a 
wildly imaginative and very funny account of the 
adventures of two youngsters on the run in 80s 
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Britain. The setting for the first part of the film is 
again Liverpool, a city which Clark says "may be 
financially bankrupt, but will never be spiritually 
bankrupt". Much the same could be said of the 
writer's protagonists, who are certainly exploited 
and abused but nevertheless possess the neces¬ 
sary energy to survive and pursue their dreams. 
Fantasy and reality are in fact combined through¬ 
out the film, which makes for a crazy mixture of 
social commentary, gay romance, chase thriller 
and ecological fable. 

Eddie and Michael are two young gays whose 
wish to escape from their depressed environment 
becomes a necessity when they witness the gang¬ 
land murder of—'Annabelle', the transvestite 
hostess of the Fruit Machine club. Pursued by a 
hired killer, the boys become involved with a gay 
opera singer and his manipulative female associ¬ 
ate. On a visit to Brighton, Michael receives 
money in return for sex with the adult couple, 
while the more innocent Eddie becomes fascinat¬ 
ed by the dolphins at the Marine Wonderland. 
The killer, meanwhile, continues to pursue his 
prey. 

Directed with great flair by Phillip Saville (with 
powerful support from cinematographer Dick 
Pope and composer Hans Zimmer), The Fruit 
Machine is a far more polished achievement than 
Letter to Brezhnev. The performances are excellent, 
with Tony Forsyth and Emile Charles totally con- 


Goofrey Reggio - Director, Koyaanisqatsi & Powaoqatsi 



vincing in the leading roles, and very strong sup¬ 
port is provided by Clare Higgins (delightful as 
Eddie's fantasy-obsessed mother) and Robert 
Stephens (in the difficult and ambivalent role of 
the aging oppra singer). There is also the very 
amusing sight of comedian Robbie Coltrane 
dressed in a yellow gingham dress in his cameo 
role as the transvestite Annabelle. 

Surprisingly, though, Clark underplays the 
film's gay theme to such an extent that it is diffi¬ 
cult to take seriously his comment that "The Fruit 
Machine does for gay people what Brezhnev did 
for the Russians." The film seems more interested 
in exploring the possibilities of fantasy and 
romance in an exploitive and uncaring society. As 
one would expect, the positive thrust of Clark's 
outlook—"I want to show hope, and I want all 
my movies to have light at the end of them"—is 
underpinned by a sharp sense of humour. The 
Fruit Machine attempts to encompass more film 
genres and changes of pace than it can comfort¬ 
ably handle, but its various strands are occasion¬ 
ally pulled together to very funny effect. One 
example is the extended sketch on Clare Higgins' 
fantasies of film stardom, which include her own 
account of having worked with director John 
Schlesinger on Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning. The poor woman's dream is later shat¬ 
tered by a member of the household who says 
that the film wasn't directed by Schlesinger, but 
"by that woman, Karel Reisz".— Peter Walsh. 

Director: Phillip Saville. G.B., 1988. 

Starring: Emile Charles, Tony Forsyth, Robert Stephens. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 103 mins. 

Koyaanisqatsi (U) 

November 10 (3.00 & 7.15pm) 

Seven years in the making, Godfrey Reggio's 
remarkable film provides a panoramic view of 
contemporary America without the use of com¬ 
mentary or narrative. The title is a Hopi Indian 
word meaning "life out of balance", and the film 
juxtaposes images of the natural world with 
those of a modern industrial society gone mad. If 
the underlying thesis is simplistic in its condem¬ 
nation of the effects of technology, the film's visu¬ 
als and soundtrack are rich and engaging. Mak¬ 
ing spectacular use of slow-motion, time-lapse 
and high-speed photography, Reggio builds up a 
convincing picture of a nightmarish, mechanical 
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society. A mesmeric score by avant-garde com¬ 
poser Philip Glass provides a powerful accompa¬ 
niment to Reggio's extraordinary images. The 
film's innovative style caught the attention of 
Francis Coppola, who used some of its tech¬ 
niques in Rumble Fish. Coppola also arranged for 
the commercial distribution of Koyaanisqatsi and 
was involved in the production of its sequel, 
Powaqqatsi. 

Director: Godfrey Reggio. U.SA., 1982. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 86mins 

Powaqqatsi (U) 

November 11-17 (See Calendar for 
times) 

Powaqqatsi is the second part of Godfrey Reggio's 
planned trilogy of films about life on our planet. 
The first film, Koyaanisqatsi, or "life out of bal¬ 
ance", proposed that the natural order to things 
was being destroyed by today's industrialised, 
technology-driven society Reggio presented his ; 
thesis by contrasting the American wilderness 
with life in its cities. The new film has a more 
global view and a less oblique, more socially-ori- : 
entated theme. It focuses on cultures of the Third 
World—Asia, India, the Middle East, South 
America—and how they express themselves 
through work and traditions. 

Where Koyaanisqatsi dealt with the imbalance 
between nature and modern society, 
Powaqqatsi is a celebration of human endeav¬ 
our—craftsmanship, spiritual worship, labour 
and creativity—that defines a particular culture. 

It is also about contrasting ways of life and 
shows the negative effects of the growth of large | 
cities. (The title is a Hopi Indian conjunctive—the | 
word 'Powaqa', which is a reference to a negative ! 
sorcerer who lives at the expense of others; and i 
'qatsi', meaning life.) Several of Powaqqatsi's 
images reveal a certain lethargy affecting its city 
dwellers. They could be the same faces we saw in 
the smaller villages, but they seem numbed; their 
eyes reflect caution, uncertainty. 

As in Koyaanisqatsi, Reggio doesn't use any nar¬ 
ration to clarify or underline the meaning of his 
powerful images. He insists that Powaqqatsi is not 
a film about what should or shouldn't be. "It's an 
impression, an examination of how life is chang¬ 
ing", he says. "There is good and there is bad. 
What we sought to capture is our unanimity as a 
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global culture. Most of us tend to forget about 
this, caught up as we are in our separate trajecto¬ 
ries. It was fascinating to blend these different 
existences together in one film." 

The editing and visual style of Powaqqatsi differ 
to those of its predecessor. Instead of the fast cut¬ 
ting and time-lapse techniques of the first film, 
there is a slower pace and greater use of long-lens 
photography. Philip Glass' score for the second 
film is also far richer and more diverse than the 
first, being performed with native, classical and 
electronic instruments and drawing on music 
from Brazil, Peru and West Africa. 

Director: Godfrey Reggio. U.SA., 1988 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 99 mins. 

The Last Temptation of 
Christ (18) 

November 18-23 (See Calendar for 
times) 

The furore over Martin Scorsese's The Last Tempta¬ 
tion of Christ (adapted from Nikos Kazantzakis' 
novel by the director and Paul Schrader) looks set 
to continue, for the moment at least, with accusa¬ 
tions of blasphemy often only tenuously related 
to the film's content. The widely propagated 
description of the most controversial scene, for 
instance, is that Christ "fantasises about making 
love to Mary Magdalene"—placing it more or less 
on the level of an adolescent wet-dream. In fact, 
that scene (totally unsensational and tastefully 
shot) needs to be set firmly back into context for 
the whole thesis of the movie to be understood. 
Summarised more accurately as just one tempta¬ 
tion—leading the life of an ordinary family 
man—which Christ ultimately resists, it seems a 
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The Last Temptation of Christ 


legitimate part of a careful speculation on the 
conflict between his human frailty and spiritual 
destiny. The only possible objection is that no 
such conflict existed—and there are large num¬ 
bers of churchmen and women who don't share 
that view. 

Of course, suggesting that the film's very 
earnestness allows it the benefit of the doubt 
leads to another common criticism—that it is in 
fact "embarrassingly sincere", to quote one 
reviewer. By any standards it's intense and 
demanding—as deeply felt, in fact, as one would 
expect from recalling the religious sub-themes of 
earlier Scorsese films such as Boxcar Bertha, Mean 
Streets and Raging Bull. Last Temptation was one of 
the director's long-cherished, personal projects 
which took years to realise. Considered uncom¬ 
mercial by most Hollywood studios, it was even¬ 
tually filmed on a relatively low budget. Despite 
these restrictions, Scorsese has managed to pro¬ 
duce an epic film of considerable power and out¬ 
standing technical quality. The fine performances 
of the cast should also be noted, especially since 
too much has been made of the preponderance of 
New York accents. Classical RSC diction might be 
more conventionally acceptable, but no more his¬ 
torically accurate. And it's precisely this distinc¬ 


tion from the sanitised bland ness of the archety¬ 
pal biblical epic that gives The Last Temptation of 
Christ its interest and (for those who will take it) 
its point.— Tony Whitehead. 

Director: Martin Scorsese. U.SA., 1988. 

Starring: Willem Dafoe, Harvey Keitel, Barbara Hershey. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 163 mins. 

THE TERENCE DAVIES 
TRILOGY: 'Children', 
'Madonna and Child', 

'Death and Transfiguration' 

November 24 (3.00 & 7.15pm) 

To complement our screening of Distant Voices, 
Still Lives, we provide an opportunity to see Ter¬ 
ence Davies' three powerful and disturbing short 
films. They provide a composite, interlinked por¬ 
trait of Robert Tucker in childhood, middle age 
and old age. The product of a Liverpool Catholic 
family—sick, wife-beating father, suffocating 
mother—he is bullied at home and at school. Vio¬ 
lence, religion and sexuality become inextricably 
confused in his fantasies. He cruises gay clubs, 
performs fellatio on macho leather boys, and fears 
the judgement of God and priest. As a child, he 
smiles to see his father's coffin; in middle age, he 
attends the funeral of the mother he had looked 
after with cups of cocoa. Dying in the geriatric 
ward, he sees the night nurse's torch as the light 
of heaven. A sense of the emotional exactness of 
every mnemonic trace to be explored gives all 
three films their tragic force. 


Director: Terence Davies. G.B., 1976-80-83. 
Starring: Wilfred Bramble, Terry O'Sullivan. 
Black and white. 16mm. 101 mins. 
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Distant Voices, Still Lives 

(15) 

November 25-December 8 (See Calen¬ 
dar for times) 

Terence Davies' extraordinary film must count as 
one of the most unexpected successes of recent 
British cinema. Nothing in the director's earlier 
autobiographical shorts quite prepares one for the 
cinematic control on display here. Distant Voices, 
Still Lives is also autobiographical, but its con¬ 
cerns and emotional range are much broader and 
find clearer expression than in its predecessors. If, 
as Davies has noted, the trilogy is about his own 
life, then the new film is about his whole family. It 
is divided into two parts, and its ambitious struc¬ 
ture involves a shifting back and forth in time as 
the various members of the family remember 
their father and the War years in Liverpool. This 
non-linear narrative is combined with a rigorous 
visual style (long, static shots and desaturated 
colours) that sets the film apart from all other 
recent cinematic portraits of British life during the 
'40s and '50s. 


The rituals of weddings and funerals trigger the 
series of memories that make up the main body of 
the film. Davies groups his characters together in 
family album style poses, and this formal device 
is used to punctuate the vivid scenes depicting 
past experiences. Family life of the period is por¬ 
trayed as a continuous struggle, with scenes of 
appalling domestic violence and cruelty far out¬ 
weighing the brief moments of tenderness and 
joy. Dominating all the other characters is an 
overbearing father, who inspires as much hate as 
love in his long-suffering wife and three children. 
Interestingly, it is the women who are seen in a 
positive light. They are associated with the music 
and songs of the period, which provide them 
with a form of escape from the repressive control 
of the men. 

As Davies has pointed out, music and song are 
of crucial importance in the film. "In the culture 
of that period people sang communally a great 
deal; in the pub, in their parlours and at parties 
and weddings. Music formed such an important 
part of my life that it inevitably forms an 
important part of Distant Voices, Still Lives; 
indeed, it is part of the very fabric of the film. The 
music constantly counterpoints the story, becom- 
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ing on occasions the narrative itself." 

Davies' achievement with Distant Voices, Still 
Lives is to have transformed personal memories 
into cinematic art of considerable power and res¬ 
onance. The daring structure, sharp editing and 
carefully composed visuals provide ample evi¬ 
dence of a very skilled filmmaker. Furthermore, 
there isn't a trace of false sentiment or nostalgia 
to be found in the entire film, which is painfully 
honest and ultimately very moving.—P. W. 

Director: Terence Davies. G.B., 1988. 

Starring: Freda Doivie, Pete Postlethwaite, Angela Walsh. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 94 mins. 

A World Apart (PG) 

November 25 - December 1 (See Calen¬ 
dar for times) 

Chris Menges' feature debut as a director (follow¬ 
ing a distinguished career as a cinematographer) 
starts with the advantage of having a powerful 
story to tell. A World Apart is a slightly fiction¬ 
alised account of the life of Ruth First (Diana Roth 
in the film), as written by her daughter, Shawn 


Slovo. In 1963 the Slovo family became the vic¬ 
tims of political oppression at the hands of the 
infamous South African regime. Shawn's father 
was forced into exile because of his associations 
with the outlawed anti-apartheid organisation, 
the African National Congress. Her mother con¬ 
tinued to work for the ANC and was arrested 
under the heinous 90-Day Detention Act. For 
years Ruth First refused to co-operate with the 
South African security forces, and in 1982 she was 
assassinated. Shawn and her younger sister fled 
to Britain, while their father continued his exile in 
Zambia. 

The film is set in 1963 and shows how the trou¬ 
bles of South Africa affect the Roth family and 
their friends. A central concern is the changing 
relationship between mother and daughter. 
Events are often presented through the eyes of 13- 
year-old Molly (representing young Shawn 
Slovo), who at first barely comprehends the sig¬ 
nificance of the political struggle. Molly is resent¬ 
ful of her mother's total commitment to the cause 
and the secrecy that surrounds her clandestine 
activities. When the mother is arrested, Molly and 
her sister are left parentless and bewildered. 

A World Apart presents a powerful and moving 
portrayal of the damage done to personal rela¬ 
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tionships by a regime that is prepared to punish 
white as well as black citizens who dare to fight 
its politics. As such it is clearly aimed at a white 
liberal audience, who are provided not only with 
a wealth of information about the workings of 
apartheid but are also offered a tearful melodra¬ 
ma, an American star (Barbara Hershey as the 
mother), and high production values. Which is 
not to deny that A World Apartjs also a highly 
political film which knows exactly where its loy¬ 
alties lie.— P. W. 

Director: Chris Menges, G.B., 1987. 

Starring: Jodhi May, Jeroen Krabbe, Barbara Hershey. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. llSmins. 

The Nature of the Beast iPG) 
December 2-8 (See Calendar for times) 

Something is killing the sheep on the moors out¬ 
side the Lancashire mill town of Haverston. Is it a 
large dog, or is it something more sinister—a 
'beast'? Young Bill Coward becomes fascinated by 
stories of the beast. Bored with school, and feeling 
his home life threatened, for him the beast comes 
to represent all that is wrong in Haverston. For 
Bill's father, Ned, the 'beast' is unemployment. 
The local mill is threatened with closure, and Ned 
leaves home to look for work. After his father's 
departure. Bill finds himself in trouble for steal¬ 
ing and failing to attend school. As schoolteach¬ 
ers and social workers move in on him, the boy 
embarks on a final attempt to track down the 
mysterious killer. 

The Nature of the Beast is based on a prize-win¬ 
ning children's novel by Janni Howker, who says 
that she wrote the original in a state of anger at 
the effects of unemployment on her life. Howker 
also wrote the screenplay, in which she toned 
down the anger and solved the problem of the 
presence of the beast by simply having it repre¬ 
sented by the camera. The metaphor of the beast 
is important because it lifts the work out of the 
rut of social realism and into the realms of imagi¬ 
native fiction. The film attempts to achieve a simi¬ 
lar effect by using subjective camera angles and 
movements to suggest a sense of foreboding. It is 
not wholly successful in this respect, however, 
since director Franco Rosso's use of thriller and 
horror movie conventions isn't subtle enough to 
build up a genuinely threatening atmosphere. 

What Rosso does bring to the film is a great deal 
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of sympathy for Howker's young protagonists 
and a strict avoidance of cliche in the portrayal of 
life in a northern English town. He also coaxes 
very fine performances from his cast, especially 
the young Lynton Dearden as Bill. Overall, The 
Nature of the Beast is not the kind of grim, cheer¬ 
less British movie that its subject might suggest. 
Like Rosso's earlier feature, Babylon, it is filled 
with sardonic humour and optimism. It also has 
imaginative cinematography by Nat Crosby and 
an excellent score by the very talented Stanley 
Myers and Hans Zimmer.—P. W. 

Director: Franco Rosso. G.B., 1988. 

Starring: Lynton Deardon, Paul Simpson, Tony Melody. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 96 mins. 

The Sicilian il5) 

December 9-14 (2.30,5.15 & 8.00pm) 

"A murderer, a poet and a politician" is how a 
1948 Life article summed up the notorious Sicilian 
bandit Salvatore Giuliano, who was featured on 
the magazine's cover is a stylised, heroic pose. 
Apparently inspired by this photograph, the last 
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shot of Michael Cimino's film about Giuliano is a 
freeze frame featuring the outlaw on a horse and 
silhouetted against a blazing sun. The image 
could belong to an old Western, and indeed this 
association tells us something significant about 
Cimino’s approach to his subject. 

For Cimino, Giuliano was not just a common 
outlaw but a man with a purpose and a vision. 
He was a popular figure because he helped the 
poor by robbing the rich; and he took on the unit¬ 
ed power of the church, the state and the Mafia in 
pursuit of his dream of persuading Sicily to 
secede from Italy and become the 49th State of 
America. "My notion about this particular charac¬ 
ter", Cimino has said, "is that even though he 
was Sicilian, he was not Sicilian-like in many 
ways. Somewhere in his heart he never came to 
terms with himself as a Sicilian; he had this nos¬ 
talgia, this longing for America. He was very 
close in m^ny ways to several figures in the histo¬ 
ry of the Amerj^an West." 

This romantic view of the social bandit has led 
to attacks on Cimino's film by critics who prefer 
the more realistic approach of Francesco Rosi’s 
1962 classic, Salvatore Giuliano. When asked to 
compare the two films, Cimino said, "Rosi's film 
documents Giuliano's life; ours documents the 
dream". And the dream, of course, is America as 
a promised land of freedom and opportunity. It's 
the same dream that was brutally shattered in 
Cimino’s epic Heaven's Gate when the immigrant 
farmers were forced to fight the conservative 
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forces of the New World in a attempt to assert 
their rights. 

In The Sicilian, Giuliano's dream is ostensibly 
undermined by his own failings as well as the 
conspiratorial manoeuvres of state officials, 
church lead^ts and an all-powerful Mafia boss. 
But Cimino suggests that less obvious and tangi¬ 
ble forces are also at work. Fate seems to deter¬ 
mine that Salvatore will be martyr to the doomed 
cause of effecting change in a land "circumscribed 
by centuries and centuries of oppressive tradi¬ 
tion." Cimino sees his outlaw protagonist as 
"someone who is full of contradictions—he's out 
of time, out of place." 

This view informs the director's whole 
approach to the Mario Puzo novel on which the 
film is based. Critics of the film seem to refuse 
such a reading, preferring instead to concentrate 
on its structural weaknesses and eccentric casting. 
Any Citnino film can be criticised for its narrative 
deficiencies, and even in this complete version 
The Sicilian is as sprawling and undisciplined as 
Heaven's Gate. It is also true that the casting seems 
designed to give appeal in as many markets as 
possible. That said, the film still emerges as a 
work of great ambition and superb visual design. 
See for yotirself.— P. W. 

Director: Michael Cimino. USA., 1987. 

Starring: Christopher Lambert, Terence Stamp, Joss Ackland. 
Colour. 'Scope. Dolby Stereo. 146mins. 

Empire of the Sun [pg) 

December 16-22 (See Calendar for 
times) 

In 1941, young expat Brit Jim Graham is separat¬ 
ed from his parents in the Japanese takeover of 
Shanghai. His priviledged world is replaced by 
the ruthlessness of the prison camp, where his 
adolescence is spent tearing the necessary tricks 
of survival. Filmed from Tom Stoppard's intelli¬ 
gent adaptation of J.G. Ballard's novel. Empire of 
the Sun is Spielberg's most mature (and very 
uncompromising) movie yet—and given his affin¬ 
ity for children, it's no surprise th^t he encour¬ 
ages such a superbly confident performance from 
Christian Bale as the young hero— T. W. 

Director: Steven Spielberg. U.SA., 1987. 

Starring: Christian Bale, John Malkovich, Nigel Havers. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 152 mins. 
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HOLD ME 
WHILE I'M NAKED: 

The Perverse Comedies of 
George Kuchar 

G eorge and Mike Kuchar are twins, born in 
1942 in Manhattan. They grew up in the 
Bronx, where they spent evenings at Loews 
Palace cinema. George's favourites were B- 
movie weepies. In the same year Barbara 
Stanwyck starred in All I Desire, Stella Kuchar 
gave her sons an 8mm camera. The Kuchar twins 
mounted mini-melodramas like The Naked and 
the Nude (1957) and I Was a Teenage Rumpot (1960) 
on the roof of their apartment block. Their styles 
bec^l^me distinctively different—George's was 
more narrative, Mike's was more abstract: 

George, especially, had an affinity for heightened 
home-movie colour, wild sound, close framing 
and his own style of hokey hand-painted titles. 

By 1965 they were making movies separately. 

Unwittingly, the Kuchar's were part of the New 
York generation of underground filmmakers 
which included Kenneth Anger (who had also 
started making home-movies in his early teens). 
Jack Smith, Ron Rice and Ken Jacobs. But George 
was the only one who wanted to make high- 
stung Hollywood pictures like Douglas Sirk. 
George groomed his High School friends for 
stardom; yet in the mid-60s 16mm films—and 
after he left New York to teach at the San 
Francisco Art Institute—the indelible image is 
always of George himself in "low angle, fish-eye, 
blubber-lipped close-up". 

This programme of eight George Kuchar short 
films (plus David Hallinger's dead-pan 
documentary) was selected out of more than fifty 
of his films, and also includes one of his recent 
video tapes. The films represent a specific 
decade—1967-1977—Kuchar's Hollywood-in-the- 
Bronx followed by the early San Francisco fog- 
fanned features. Visually they seize on 
melodrama's metaphoric mise en scene and 
budget-led B-movie bravura. Emotionally, these 
are films made by someone who reads a National 
Enquirer headline like "Space Aliens Stole My 
Son" and for a moment worries for the boy's 
mother. While John Waters and Russ Meyer were 
taking cheap shots at their trashy milieu, Kuchar 
was finding meaning in it. Like the Ross Hunter 
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romances often cited as sources, Kuchar's 
perverse romances career from the sublime to the 
sullen-but never get cynical. For Kuchar's 
characters, how to cope with physical 
inconveniences like body odour and indigestion 

I is as challenging as chasing romantic fantasies. 

I It is impossible to write about George Kuchar 
without irony. His movies are the cheery 
apotheosis of pop culture gone awry. They are 
also moody, heartfelt, abrasive and poignant. A 
sign of their strangeness is that they've been 
under-seen and unavailable in this country. Their 
interlarding of comic-book commitment and 
turbo-charged emotions has always seemed too 
specifically American. Now George's giddy 
melodramas and meteorological interludes seem 
accessible and essential next to Hollywood's dip 
into down-town detritus. Movies like Pee Wee 
Herman's Big Adventure (by Tim Burton) and 
David Byrne's True Stories are too cunning to be 
kitsch, but they're obsessed by its fall-out.— Mark 
Finch. 

Unless otherwise credited, the following notes on 
individual films are by Mark Finch and Michael 
O'Pray. 

PROGRAMME 1 

November 24 (530 & 9.00pm) 

A Reason to Live 

A young man yearns for a more metereologically 
meaningful existence, far from suffocating San 
Francisco and the women who need him. Kuchar 
is a San Franciscan Sternberg; his black and white 
brio picks out a soiled sock or greasy pizza carton 
as keenly as a character's teary smile or luminous 
longing, and the thickly-filtered interiors rhyme 
with the external effects of the bay-bound fog. 

Director: George Kuchar. U.SA., 1976. 

Starring: Curt McDowell, Maxcine Duff-Davis, Marion Eaton. 

Black and White. 16mm. 27 mins. 
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Eclipse of the Sun Virgin 

Kuchar's Fireworks, an obsessive autobiographical 
vignette, which like Kenneth Anger's film, ends 
in violence (a few frames from a medical 
instruction film). Instead of sexual fantasy 
though, Kuchar plays out self-loathing and sexual 
fears against ugly 60s styles and plastic Catholic 
software. Here is the abrasive edge of Kuchar's 
wit. 

Director: George Kuchar. U.SA., 1967. 

Starring: Debbie Roman, Edith Fisher, Larry Leibowitz. 

Colour. 16mm 13 mins. 

George Kuchar: Comedy of the 
Underground 

Lovingly patched together by two ex-students. 
Comedy of the Underground confirms the charisma 
of Kuchar, as he flips through his scrapbook, talks 
to his dog, and is filmed at work on his new 
movie, Yolanda, the drama of a female Sasquatch 
investigator. Inter-cut are comments by 
colleagues Curt McDowell and Marion Eaton, as 
well as his mother and brother. Also included are 
clips from The Devil's Cleavage and Thundercrack! 

Directors: Gustavo Vazquez, David Hallinger. U.SA., 1982. 

Colour. 16mm. 60 mins. 


PROGRAMME 2 

December 15 (7.00pm) 

Hold Me While I'm Naked 

A bitter-sweet and hilarious depiction of sexual 
frustration, loneliness and the raw end of the 
film-making business. With deft and assured 
visual editing skill, Kuchar manages to intertwine 
the naked and vulnerable emotions of the diary 
film genre with the cinematic "passions" of the 

HOLD ME WHILE I'M NAKED 



Hollywood sex drama. Fantasy and reality 
collude in the pain, and sadness, of unfulfilled 
desires. 

Director: George Kuchar. U.SA., 1966. 
Starring: Donna Kemess, Hope Morris. 

Colour. 16mm. 15 mins. 


Mongreloid 

Kuchar mothers his dog as if it were an autistic 
child, while he reminisces in their San Francisco 
living room about their past in the Bronx. Since 
the massive animal cannot talk back, the film¬ 
maker monologues his own biography to him, 
illustrating it with flashbacks. The degenerate 
enthusiasm with which the author aspires to 
evoke the dog's excretory pleasures underlines 
the absurdity and pathos of this fiction of 
fellowship.— P. Adams Sitney/Village Voice. 

Director: George Kuchar. U.SA., 1978. 
With: George Kuchar, Curt McDowell. 

Colour. 16mm 9 mins. 

Wild Night in El Reno 

In Wild Night, Kuchar indulges his other 
passion—for the weather. In a motel on the 
Southern plains, through an open window, a shirt 
flaps on a washline in the breeze; a furious 
dramatic storm lights the naked skies and party 
noises are heard from a neighbouring cabin. 
Superbly shot, it is Kuchar at his most lyrical, 
although remaining as witty as ever. 

Director: George Kuchar. U.SA., 1977. 

Colour. 16mm. 6 mins. 


... Forever and Always ... 

A quirky, sarcastic sado-documentary in which 
Kuchar depicts the harsh realism of a neglected, 
fraught mother falling to pieces with her kids at 
the fair, whilst her philandering husband is 
locked into a fantasy-ridden affair with a plastic 
doll, and "living it up" in a cliche-ridden tropical 
paradise of pure kitsch. A dark, funny, and 
strangely moving film. 

Director: George Kuchar. U.SA., 1978. 

Starring: Olive M. Ayhens, Beau Drinkwater. 

Colour. 16mm. 21 mins. 


I, an Actress 

A cruel but hilarious document of Kuchar 
"directing" a student actress in a monstrously 
melodramatic scene. Kuchar's own 
"performance" talent is supreme as he forces the 
actress into the hysterical reaches of over¬ 
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acting—the ambivalence between emotional 
sincerity and a cynical subversion of Hollywood 
"emotionalism" is electrifying. 

Director: George Kuchar. U.SA., 1977. 

With: Barbara Lapsley, George Kuchar. 

Black and white. 16mm. 9 mins. 

Pagan Rhapsody 

Like Hold Me While Tm Naked, Rhapsody is as 
much about the difficulty of staging the drama as 
the drama itself. Grand pianist Edgar is trying to 
recount his memoirs for biographer Camillo; they 
are both seeking someone to play Edgar's old 
flame, who died in a sudden skiing accident. Eva 
appears and it's Vertigo all over again until the 
colour and editing drown out the narrative. One 
of Kuchar's most visually emphatic films—like a 
knock-down-throw-about Frank Tashlin overlaid 
on Roger Gorman's The Masque of the Red Death. 

Director: George Kuchar. U.SA., 1970. 

Starring: Jane Elford, Lloyd Williams, Bob Cowan. 

Colour. 16mm. 23 mins. 



ECLIPSE OF THE SUN VIRGIN 

PROGRAMME 3 

December 15 (8.45pm) 

Weather Diary II 

The diary film has a long avant-garde tradition 
(Marie Menken, Jonas Mekas, Andy Warhol [a 
variation!]). Kuchar uses video—the perfect diary 
medium with its instant replay—to record his 
time spent in a motel in El Reno, Oklahoma, 
observing the weather (rain, clouds, tornadoes), a 
pet obsession that runs throughout his movies. At 
the same time he copes with the leaking air 
conditioning, shopping at the local supermarket, 
his bowels, loneliness, television and eating. A 
recent report from the urbanite coping with 
America's backwaters. 

Director: George Kuchar. U.SA., 1987. 

With: George Kuchar. 
U-matic video. 70 mins. 



Please see the calendar on the back cover for performance times. 

The Fruit Machine (15) 


November 4, 5 

Please see under 'Main Films' for notes. 



Withnaii and f (15) 


November 11-13 

With new British films comprising the major attractions 
of this programme, here is another chance to see one 
of the very best of the decade. Bruce Robinson’s 
articulate and hilarious film is actually set in the 60 s, 
which one of the spaced-out protagonists describes as 
“the greatest decade known to mankind". Like most 
things in the film, the comment is savagely ironic. 
Withnaii and the eponymous T are two would-be 
actors who exist on a diet of cigarettes, booze and 
drugs and share an unbelievably squalid flat in 
London’s Camden Town. The first part of the movie is 
set in the awful flat and includes a scene of inspired 
black humour which has the cowardly pair debating 
how best to attack their diseased kitchen sink. What 


WITHMAIL AMD I 
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'Dogs in Space’ is the name of a punk rock group 
whose members share a house with an odd collection 
of hippies, students and dropouts. The setting is 


Dinctor: John Waton. U.S.A., 1987. 
Starring: DMna, Dabbia Harry, Sonny Bono. 
Colour. Dolby atarao. 88mina. 


Dogs in Space (W) 

November 25, 26 


follows is equally sharp in depicting the consequences 
of an indulgent, shambolic existence as Robinson 
catalogues his anti-heroes’ disastrous trip to the 
country. Without ever straining to make a statement, 
Withnail and I manages to provide a devastatingly 
accurate portrait of a life-style familiar from the 60s. In 
his new black comedy. How to Get 
Ahead in Advertising, Robinson 
promises to make us laugh off the 
wretched Thatcher era. On the 
evidence of the talent on display 
here, even this difficult task should 
not be beyond his capabilities. 


Diracton Bruea Roblnaon. Q.B., 1986. 
Starring: Paul MeOann, Richard E, Grant. 
Colour. 104 mlna. 


The Unbearable 
Lightness of Being 

(18) 

November 30-December 4 


Hairspray (pg) 

November 16-20 


John Water’s most hygienically 
commercial film is a Retro schlock- 
fancier's delight. Remember 
backcombing and the beehive, pale- 
pink lipstick, acid yellows, that first 
kiss? And there’s even the running visual pun of the 
girl with the intact cherry. Tracey Tumbled (Ricki Lake), 
fat teenie offspring from even fatter Edna (Divine), 
dreams of winning the dance crown on ’The Corny 
Collins Show' on TV, but falls foul of bitchy queen-of- 
the-hop Amber Von Tussle (Coleen Fitzpatrick) and her 
grotesquely unscrupulous parents (Harry and 
Bono).—Brian CasefTime Out. 


American director Philip Kaufman’s 
stunning adaptation of Milan 
Kundera’s celebrated Czech novel is 
a powerful story of love and politics 
set during the 'Prague Spring’ of 68. 
The novel’s complex structure and 
heady philosophising have been 
simplified, but its spirit permeates 
every frame of Kaufman’s 
magnificent epic. The male protagonist, Tomas (Daniel 
Day-Lewis), is a younger and more sympathetic figure 
in the film. He is a prominent surgeon and compulsive 
womaniser who strives for “lightness’ in his life. Like his 
regular lover, Sabine (Lena Clin), he wishes to avoid 
emotional entanglements. But the lives of both 
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Melbourne in 1979, when young people came together 
in the aftermath of the Australian punk explosion of 
1976. Based on real experiences, Richard 
Lowenstein's very impressive film presents a 
kaleidoscopic view of a life-style dominated by sex, 
drugs and rock ’n’ roll. It's not a cheap exploitation film 
but an honest and often very funny account of being 
spaced out. The house is a ramshackle mess of empty 
beer cans and other junk, since its inhabitants seem to 
spend much of the day sleeping off the effects of the 
night before. Among the regular residents is Sam 
(played by rock superstar Michael Hutchence of 
INXS), who is leader of the awful band. He has a 
regular girlfriend who has a certain amount of ambition 
but not much chance of achieving anything as long as 
she stops with Sam. Her tragic fate provides the film 
with its unexpected and powerful climax. 


Diracton Richard Lowanatain. Auatralla. 1986. 
Starring: Michaal Hutchanca, Saakia Post. 
Colour. 'Scopa. Dolby atarao. 105 mina 
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characters are changed through their involvement with 
Tereza (Juliette Binoche), who clings to Tomas despite 
his philandering ways. This love story is set against the 
background of, life in Prague before and after Soviet 
tanks rumbled into the city and destroyed that sense of 
freedom which had come to symbolise "socialism with 
a human face’’. The large budget allowed Kaufman to 
combine archive footage with a spectacular re-staging 
of the invasion, and the seamless matching of the two 
IS astonishing in its effect. The film also captures the 
human dimension of the drama (the performances are 
uniformly excellent) as well as doing full justice to the 
overall sardonic tone and erotic elements of Kundera’s 
novel. It is, quite simply, one of the best American films 
of recent years. 

Diracton Phillip Kaufman. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: DanM Day-Lawia, Juliatta Blnocha. 

Colour. Dolby atarao. 172 mina. 


BEETLEJUICE 



Beetiejuice (i5) 


December 7-10 

A ghost story from the haunters’ perspective. The 
drearily happy Maitlands drive into the river, come up 
dead and return to their beloved quaint house as 
unsuccessful spooks intent on dispatching the hideous 
New York yuppie family that has usurped their 
property. The humour unfolds as the horrible Deetzes 
fill the house with revolting avant-garde art, bulldozers, 
and camp interior designers spitting venom; the 
Maitlands’ failure to shine in the scare stakes finally 
drags them into the arms of the titular gun-slinging- 
exorcist, Beetiejuice (Michael Keaton), a kind of OTT 
demonic Clint Eastwood of the underworld. Off-the- 
wall humour and some sensational sight-gags make 
the movie, maddeningly disjointed though it sometimes 
is, a truly astonishing and unique piece of 
work.—Steve Grant/l\rr\e Out 

Diracton Tim Burton. U.SJt., 1988. 

Starring: Alac Baldwin, Gaana Davia, Michaal Kaaton. 

Colour. Dolby atarao. 92 mina. 



the 


December 15-18 


THROW MAMA PROk 
THE TRAIN 


When creative-writing teacher 
Larry (Billy Crystal) suggests that 
Owen (Danny DeVito), dimmest of 
many dim students, see a 
Hitchcock movie to learn about 
motivation and alibi in murder 
thrillers, he little realises what he’s 
letting himself in for. Owen, whose 
interpretation of Strangers on a Train leads him to 
believe that Larry would like him to kill his wife in return 
for the prof's disposal of Owen’s obscenely senile, 
tyrannical mother, turns Larry’s life into an absolute 
nightmare. A lively black comedy, the film is most 
notable for DeVito's surprisingly stylish direction; unlike 
many comedies that pass for big-screen entertainment 
these days, it's utterly cinematic both in the way DeVito 
moves his camera and fills the frame, and in its 
imaginative editing.—Geo^Andrew/Time Out. 


Diracton Danny DaVHo. U.S.A, 1987. 

Starring: Danny Da Vito, Billy Cryatal, Kim Graiat. 
Colour. Dolby atarao. 88mina. 
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Calendar 


NOVEMBER 

1 Tuesday 

DROWNING BY NUMBERS (18) 3.00, 

6.15 & 8.30pm 

2 Wednesday 

DROWNING BY NUMBERS (18) 3.00, 

6.15 & 8.30pm 

3 Thursday 

DROWNING BY NUMBERS (18) 3.00, 

6.15 a 8.30pm 

4 Friday 

DROWNING BY NUMBERS (18) 2.45 & 

6.45 pm 

THE FRUIT MACHINE (15) 5.00, 9.00 
& 11.15pm 

5 Saturday 

DROWNING BY NUMBERS (18) 2.45 & 

6.45 pm 

THE FRUIT MACHINE (15) 5.00, 9.00 

6 11.15pm 

6 Sunday 

DROWNING BY NUMBERS (18) 2.45 & 

6.45 pm 

THE FRUIT MACHINE (15) 5.00 a 
9.00pm 

7 Monday 

DROWNING BY NUMBERS (18) 2.45 & 
6.45pm 

THE FRUIT MACHINE (15) 5.00 & 
9.00pm 

8 Tuesday 

DROWNING BY NUMBERS (18) 2.45 a 
6.45pm 

THE FRUIT MACHINE (15) 5.00 a 
9.00pm 

9 Wednesday 

THE FRUIT MACHINE (15) 3.00, 5.00 
a 9.00pm 

DROWNING BY NUMBERS (18) 

6.45pm 

10 'nuirsday 

KOYAANISQATSI (U) 3.00 a 7.15pm 
THE FRUIT MACHINE (15) 5.15 a 
9.00pm 


11 Friday 

POWAQQATSI (U) 3.00 a 7.15pm 
THE FRUIT MACHINE (15)5.15 a 
9.00pm 

WITHNAIL AND 1(15)11.15pm 

12 Saturday 

POWAQQATSI (U) 3.00 & 7.15pm 
THE FRUIT MACHINE (15)5.15 a 
9.00pm 

WITHNAIL AND 1(15)11.15pm 

13 Sunday 

WITHNAIL AND I (15) 3.00pm 
THE FRUIT MACHINE (15)5.15 a 
9.00pm 

POWAQQATSI (U) 7.15pm 

14 Monday 

POWAQQATSI (U) 3.00 a 7.15pm 
THE FRUIT MACHINE (15)5.15 a 
9.00pm 

15 Tuesday 

POWAQQATSI (U) 3.00 & 7.15pm 
THE FRUIT MACHINE (15) 5.15 a 
9.00pm 

16 Wednesday 

HAIRSPRAY (PC) 3.00pm 

THE FRUIT MACHINE (15) 5.15 a 

9.00pm 

POWAQQATSI (U) 7.15pm 

17 Thursday 

HAIRSPRAY (PG) 3.00pm 

THE FRUIT MACHINE (15) 5.15 a 

9.00pm 

POWAQQATSI (U) 7.15pm 

18 Friday 

THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 
(18)2.00, 4.50 a 7.45pm 
HAIRSPRAY (PC) 11.15pm 

19 Saturday 

THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 
(18)2.00, 4.50 a 7.45pm 
HAIRSPRAY (PG) 11.15pm 

20 Sunday 

HAIRSPRAY (PG) 3.00pm 

THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 

(18)4.50 a 7.45pm 

21 Monday 


THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 
(18)2.00, 4.50 a 7.45pm 

22 Tuesday 

THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 
(18)2.00, 4.50 a 7.45pm 

23 Wednesday 

THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 
(18)2.00,4.50 a 7.45pm 

24 Thursday 

TERENCE DAVIES TRILOGY (15) 3.00 & 

7.15 pm 

GEORGE KUCHAR: Programme One 
(15)5.30 a 9.00pm 

25 Friday 

DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 
2.00, 5.30 a 9.00pm 
A WORLD APART (PC) 3.30 a 7.00pm 
DOCS IN SPACE (18)11.15pm 

26 Saturday 

DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 
2.00, 5.30 a 9.00pm 
A WORLD APART (PG) 3.30 a 7.00pm 
DOGS IN SPACE (18)11.15pm 

27 Sunday 

DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 
2.00, 5.30 a 9.00pm 
A WORLD APART (PC) 3.30 a 7.00pm 

28 Monday 

DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 
2.00, 5.30 a 9.00pm 
A WORLD APART (PG) 3.30 & 7.00pm 

29 Tuesday 

DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 
2.00, 5.30 a 9.00pm 
A WORLD APART (PG) 3.30 & 7.00pm 

30 Wednesday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF 
BEING (18) 2.15pm 
DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 

5.30 a 9.00pm 
A WORLD APART (PC) 7.00pm 

DECEMBER 

1 Thursday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF 

BEING (18) 2.15pm 

DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 

5.30 a 9.00pm 
A WORLD APART (PC) 7.00pm 

2 Friday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF 
BEING (18) 2.15 a 11.15pm 


DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 

5.30 a 9.00pm 

THE NATURE OF THE BEAST (PG) 

7.15 pm 

3 Saturday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF 
BEING (18)2.15 a 11.15pm 
DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 

5.30 a 9.00pm 

THE NATURE OF THE BEAST (PG) 
7.15pm 

4 Sunday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF 
BEING (18) 2.15pm 
DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 

5.30 a 9.00pm 

THE NATURE OF THE BEAST (PG) 

7.15 pm 

5 Monday 

DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 
2.15, 5.30 a 9.00pm 
THE NATURE OF THE BEAST (PC) 3.45 
a 7.15pm 

6 Tuesday 

DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 
2.15, 5.30 a 9.00pm 
THE NATURE OF THE BEAST (PG) 3.45 
a 7.15pm 

7 Wednesday 
BEETLEJUICE (15) 3.00pm 
DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 

5.30 a 9.00pm 

THE NATURE OF THE BEAST (PC) 

7.15 pm 

8 Thursday 
BEETLEJUICE (15) 3.00pm 
DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES (15) 

5.30 a 9.00pm 

THE NATURE OF THE BEAST (PC) 
7.15pm 

9 Friday 

THE SICILIAN (15) 2.30, 5.15 a 
8.00pm 

BEETLEJUICE (15) 11.15pm 

10 Saturday 

THE SICILIAN (15) 2.30, 5.15 a 
8.00pm 

BEETLEJUICE (15) 11.15pm 

11 Sunday 

THE SICILIAN (15) 2.30, 5.15 a 
8.00pm 

12 Monday 

THE SICILIAN (15) 2.30, 5.15 a 


8.00pm 

13 Tuesday 

THE SICILIAN (15) 2.30, 5.15 a 
8.00pm 

14 Wednesday 

THE SICILIAN (15) 2.30, 5.15 a 
8.00pm 

15 Thursday 

THROW MAMA FROM THE TRAIN (15) 
3.00pm 

GEORGE KUCHAR: Programme Two 
(15) 7.00pm 

GEORGE KUCHAR: Programme Three 
(15) 8.45pm 

16 Friday 

EMPIRE OF THE SUN (PC) 3.00 & 
7.30pm 

THROW MAMA FROM THE TRAIN (15) 
11.15pm 

17 Saturday 

EMPIRE OF THE SUN (PC) 3.00 & 

7.30 pm 

THROW MAMA FROM THE TRAIN (15) 
11.15pm 

18 Sunday 

THROW MAMA FROM THE TRAIN (15) 
3.00pm 

EMPIRE OF THE SUN (PC) 7.30pm 

19 Monday 

EMPIRE OF THE SUN (PG) 3.00 a 
7.30pm 

20 Tuesday 

EMPIRE OF THE SUN (PC) 3.00 a 
7.30pm 

21 Wednesday 

EMPIRE OF THE SUN (PG) 3.00 a 
7.30pm 

22 Thursday 

EMPIRE OF THE SUN (PG) 3.00 & 
7.30pm 

DECEMBER 23 - JANUARY 1: 
CINEMA CLOSED 


ADVANCE BOOKING 

BOX OFFICE 

021-359 3979 

ACCESS/VISA WELCOME IN ADVANCE 









